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THE MOGUL DYNASTY IN HINDUSTAN.—No. V. 


AcBaR was succeeded by his son Selim, who assumed the 
tume of Jehanghire, or lord of the world. The nobles of 
he empire, for some cause or other not very intelligible, 
age to raise Jehanghire’s son, Chusero, to the throne; 
ut their attempts were ineffectual, and resulted in the 
txecution of many of their principal members, and in the 
‘onfinement of Chusero. <A crime signalised the emperor’s 
cession, which, there is reason to believe, caused him 
tuch remorse, and darkened the whole of his reign. This 
ws his marriage with the wife of one of the Omrahs of 
he empire, who was removed by assassination. The 
neidents connected with this affair, which materially in- 
fuenced the interests of the empire, are in the highest 
degree romantic and interesting ; we need not therefore 
pologise for speaking of them at length. A poor Tartar 
Vou. VIII. 





named Chaja Aiass, whose imagination had been kindled 
by the reports of Indian magnificence, left his native 
country, in the hope of bettering his fortunes in that land 
of promise. Before the conclusion of his journey, and 
whilst crossing the great desert, his pecuniary means be- 
came exhausted, and, to add to the dreadful circumstances 
of his position, his wife gave birth to a female child, 
To bear the infant through the remainder of their long 
journey seemed impossible to the exhausted parents, and 
with the greatest anguish they resolved to leave it to 
perish in the desert. They departed, and so long as the 
tree at the foot of which the child was lying remained in 
sight, they persevered in their resolution; but when that 
disappeared, the heart of the mother gave way, and she 
refused to proceed without her babe. The father returned, 
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and beheld with horror an enormous black snake coiled 
above and around the infant. His cry of anguish alarmed 
the reptile, which slowly uncoiled itself and glided away, 
leaving the destined victim unhurt. This almost mira- 
culous preservation instilled fresh hope and energy into 
the hearts of the parents; they struggled on, and at last 
were relieved by some other travellers. They reached 
the court, and Aiass was admitted into the service of an 
Omrah. Here he soon attracted attention by his abilities, 
and was at last noticed by the emperor, Acbar, who gra- 
dually raised him to high favour and distinction. The 
infant grew up into a woman of the most exquisite beauty, 
and was betrothed to an Omrah. At this period Selim 
saw her and became passionately in love. He besought 
his father to give her to him, but the emperor sternly 
refused, as she was already betrothed. But Achar 
died; Selim was raised to the throne, and, giving way 
to the dictates of his passion, the husband of the 
woman he coveted was murdered by his order. No 
obstacle now interposed; but, apparently smitten with 
remorse at the baseness of his crime, the emperor refused 
even to see the object of it, and she lived for four years 
neglected in his harem, where she was so scantily pro- 
vided for, that she was compelled to exert the accomplish- 
ments she possessed in needlework and paintings, and her 
productions therein became objects of general desire and 
udmiration. The emperor’s curiosity at length became 
roused; he visited her, and from that moment Noor 
Mahl (such was the name she assumed) exercised the 
most unbounded sway over his mind. Chaja Aiass was 
raised to the distinguished position of vizier, and his 
two sons (brothers of the sultana) made Omrahs, and, 
what is equally extraordimary and gratifying, they all 
filled with honour the posts they occupied. The affairs 
of the empire were never better conducted than under 
Chaja Aiass ; his administration is still looked upon as 
one of the few luminous spots in the dark history of 
Indian domestic government. ‘ j 

We may notice in this place, that during Jehanghire’s 
reign two European missions arrived at the court, the first 
under Captain Hawking, and the last under Sir Thomas 
Roe. Both were received with the highest degree of 
favour, but the weakness and vacillation of the sovereign 
left them continually at the mercy of those nobles of the 
court who were opposed to their commercial objects ; con- 
sequently scarcely was a favourable decree obtained, but 
it was reversed, and thus the result of both missions was, 
in one word—disappointment. 

Various revolts and disturbances broke out, sometimes 
in one part of the empire and sometimes im another, but 
were repressed with no very great difficulty. But the 
death of Chaja Aiass involved the emperor in much 
trouble. A son of the deceased vizier, Asiph Jan, was 
raised to the vizariat, and exhibited qualities scarcely in- 
ferior to his distinguished parent. But the sultana, 
whose haughty and imperious disposition had been 
checked by Chaja Aiass, whom she tenderly loved, exer- 
cised from this period a calamitous influence upon the 
destinies of the empire. Her principal object appears to 
have been to place Shariar, the emperor’s youngest son, 
who had married her daughter by her former husband, 
on the throne, to the exclusion of his elder brothers. The 
most determined opponent with whom she had to contend 
was Shah Jehan, the emperor’s third son, whose ambition 
was as boundless as his mind was fertile im expedients 
for its successful development. Under pretence of reliev- 
ing Chusero, the eldest brother, from the confinement to 
which he had been sentenced, as we have already seen, at 
the commencement of the reign, he obtained possession of 
his person, and soon after the unfortunate prince was 
found murdered. To escape Jehanghire’s resentment, 
and thinking, perhaps, the proper time had come for a 
rebellion, he assumed the royal title, and marched with a 


large army te attack his owy father, who does not appear 
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to have afforded him even a colourable pretext for this 
unnatural struggle. After an obstinate and for some time 
doubtfui battle, he was defeated, and compelled to fly from 
one place to another, till, quite hopeless, he wrote a contrite 
letter to the emperor beseeching pardon, which was im. 
mediately granted. On this critical occasion, as well ag 
on others of lesser importance, Jehanghire was principally 
indebted for success to the valour and skill of his general 
Mohabet, a noble minded heroic spirit, who, had he 
possessed a spark of the evil ambition of the turbulent 
spirits around him, might not improbably have obtained 
the imperial rule. The emperor appears to have under- 
stood and appreciated his character, and to have felt 
grateful for his services; but Noor Mahl did her utmost to 
poison her lord’s mind against him; she told him “ the 
slave who had power to keep the crown upon the head of 
the emperor, had power to take it off.”” She succeeded in 
causing Mohabet’s power to be curtailed at the moment 
when that kind of reward was the last he might have 
expected ; she directed offensive messages to be sent to 
him, and ultimately induced the emperor to command 
his presence at court. Mohabet obeyed, in spite of the 
cautions and entreaties of his friends, but took with him 
as an escort five thousand rajpoots on whose determined 
courage and fidelity he could rely. On reaching the im- 
perial camp, he was ordered to stop till he had accounted 
for certain revenues and plunder received in the late 
engagement. Deeply affected at this cruel and unjust 
treatment, Mohabet sent his son-in-law to the emperor to 
represent the devotedness of his loyalty and to expose the 
misrepresentations of his enemies. The messenger was 
stripped, bastinadoed, and sent out of the camp under 
circumstances of the greatest ignominy. Mohébet now 
planned a bold scheme. The imperial army lay on the 
banks of the Jhylum, which it was to cross the next 
morning on its route homeward. When the greater part 
of the army had passed over, and whilst the imperial 
colours were still flying above the emperor’s tents, Mo- 
habet galloped with 2000 horse at their utmost speed to 
the bridge, which he instantly burned down, then return- 
ing with 500 followers to the emperor’s quarters, he pre- 
sented himself to Jehanghire, with a countenance pale 
but determined, and secured his person. Every attempt 
on the part of the army under Asiph Jan to recross the 
river to the assistance of the sovereign was resisted, and 
with great slaughter, by Mohébet’s few but resolute 
troops. Noor Mahl herself, the author of all the mis- 
chief, was half frenzied at the success of this manceuvre; 
she rushed into the water, emptied with her own hand three 
quivers of arrows, had three drivers successively killed on 
the back of her elephant, and thus inflamed to a high 
pitch the courage of the soldiers. But Mohébet crossed 
the river and drove all before him. He ultimately 
obtained possession of Noor Mahl herself, who was 
accused by him of high treason and other crimes, and 
an order obtained for her execution. She begged before 
her death to see Jehanghire once more, and the request 
was granted. On being admitted to the emperor’s pre- 
sence, she stood before him in silence, and Jehanghire 
burst into tears. ‘ Will you not spare this woman, Mo- 
habet?” he said, at length. ‘“ See how she weeps!” “ It 
is not for the emperor of the Moguls to ask in vain,” was 
the reply, and Noor Mahl was instantly set at liberty. 
As the last proof of the entire honesty and good faith of 
Mohéabet, under circumstances, in a country like the East, 
so full of temptations, he restored to the emperor in a few 
months the entire exercise of his imperial authority, dis- 
missing at the same time the greater part of his own per 
sonal guards. The sultana was now base enough to 
endeavour to persuade Jehanghire to put Mohébet to 
death, who however repelled her suggestions with an 
honourable indignation; and when Noor Mahl resolved 
to employ assassins to accomplish her purpose, he pr 


yately warned Mohébet of his danger, whe instantly fled. 
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He was then proclaimed a traitor, and a price set upon his 
head. Mohébet’s fearless and lofty nature now induced 
him to take a most extraordinary step. Disguised in mean 
habiliments he entered the camp of Asiph Jan, the 
prother of his mortal enemy, after dark, and placed him- 
self near the harem. Being accosted by an eunuch, who 
knew him by the tone of his voice, he succeeded in trans- 
mitting an earnest message to the vizicr, requesting to 
see him on matters of the utmost importance. Asiph, 
who lamented his sister’s evil passions, and felt grateful 
for Mohabet’s conduct towards her, and who above all 
at once appreciated, as a kindred mind, the generous 
confidence of the present visit, received him in his arms, 
and took him to a secret apartment. Mohibet now ex- 
plained his views fully and freely. “ The elder of the 
princes ” (Purvez, the emperor’s second son), said he, 
“is a virtuous man and my friend; but we must not 
exchange one feeble sovereign for another. I know the 
merit of Shah Jehan, for I have fought against him ; 
and though his ambition knows no restraint, neither of 
nature nor of justice, his vigour will prevent itestine 
disorders, and give power to the laws.”” Asiph concurred 
cordially in his views, and they concerted the measures 
together how to proceed. But these schemes were ren- 
dered unnecessary by the death, shortly after, both of 
Prince Purvez and Jehanghire. The latter died on the 
9th of November, in the year 1628. 

The character of Jehanghire is sufficiently evident even 
in the short sketch here given of his reign. Weakness 
was the besetting sin which “covered a multitude” of 
virtues. Perhaps the best that can be said of him is, 
that whatever traits of goodness his conduct exhibited 
were his own, whilst the evil ones were the mere instiga- 
tions of others. 





BARBADOES. 
|(Continued from No. 475.) 


Tue staple product of the island is sugar, the manu- 
facture of which has been sufficiently explained on a 
former occasion in the present work (vol. v., p. 348): 
itis carried from the interior to the coast in clumsy carts 
drawn by bullocks, of which ten or a dozen may fre- 
quently be seen attached to one waggon, and, what with 
the rumble of the carts, the creaking of the ill-made 
wheels, and the vociferations of the black drivers, who 
are never sparing of their tongues, nothing can exceed 
the tumultuous noise attending the progress of these 
vehicles. 

The Barbadians, like most West Indians derived from 
the old English stock, are truly hospitable to strangers, 
and the beauty and good-nature of the ladies have been 
celebrated by many travellers. 

With nearly all the pleasures and beauties of a warm 
climate, the island of Barbadoes unites many of the com- 
forts and elegancies of a harsher but more civilised part 
of the world; and though the fine woods which once 
sheltered so many tropical animals and specimens of 
foral splendour are no more, the Anglo-Barbadian may 
st under the shade of the plantain-tree in his own garden, 
and witness the growing strength of his sugar-canes, 
listen to the murmuring surge, or watch the glorious 
sunset on the distant ocean ; or he may look above him, 
Welcome the well-known notes of his native redbreast, or 
greet the little wren that perches near him, or watch the 
sparkling movements of the humming-bird, as it ranges 
the ripe flowers in search of food. Though many of the 
larger animals, birds as well as beasts, have been extir- 
_ by the hands which disafforested the plains, the 

umming-bird still flits from flower to flower, glancing in 
the sunbeams with a splendour that seems stolen from 
the most precious gems. 
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Still sparkles here the glory of the west, 
Shows his crowned head and bares his jewelled breast, 
In whose bright plumes the richest colours live, 
Whose dazzling plumes no mimic art can give— 
The purple amethyst, the emerald’s green, 
Contrasted mingle with the ruby’s sheen ; 
While over all a tissue is put on 
Of golden gauze, by fairy fingers spun— 
Smail as a beetle, as an eagle brave, 
In purest ether he delights to lave ; 
The sweetest flowers alone descends to woo, 
Rifles their sweets, and lives on honey-dew— 
So light his kisses, not a leaf is stirred 
By the bold, happy, amorous humming-bird : 
No disarray, no petal rudely moved, 
Betrays the flower the collobree has loved.” 
Cuapman. 

Having at some length attempted to convey an idea of 
the present appearance of the island of Barbadoes, to- 
gether with the manners of the inhabitants and the general 
state of its society, it is now time we should detail 
somewhat of its history. 

It will not be expected that we should do more than 
allude to some of the more important events which have 
transpired since its first colonization, but if these be 
recorded in the order of their occurrence, and just so 
much of the consequences resulting from these noticed as 
will serve to fix their relative importance, an epitome of 

Barbadian history will be achieved sufficient for the 
ordinary purposes of knowledge, and for those who are 
not intimately connected with the island. 

Before any steps were taken to effect a settlement, the 
island had occasionally been visited by the Portuguese 
and English, who found it totally uninhabited, and, of 
course, wild and uncultivated. By the former it had been 
named Los Barbadoes, apparently from the barbarous 
prospect afforded by the wild character of the country, 
but, possibly, as some have supposed, from its imaginary 
resemblance to a human beard. 

It wes about the year 1620 that an English ship called 
the ‘ Olive,’ homeward bound from Guinea, touched at 
the island, when some of the crew landed and set up a 
cross, near the site of the present Jamestown, with this 
inscription—“ James, king of England and this Island.” 
This appears to have been the only notice taken of the 
island as a place worth possessing, till four years after, 
when a ship belonging to Sir W. Courteis, a merchant of 
London, having visited Barbadoes, some of the crew 
landed, and finding the soil good, the climate agreeable, 
and the situation promising, they resolved to remain, and 
accordingly effected a settlement on the western coast. 
Here they were soon joined by several of their countr 
men, and Sir W. Courteis having obtained, through the 
influence of the Earl of Pembroke, the sanction of the 
king to the colonization of the island, he despatched two 
ships thither for that purpose, carrying every implement 
and necessary required for the prosecution of the enter- 
prise. Emigration now proceeded rapidly, the climate 
was found to be healthy, the soil fertile, the crops abun- 
dant, the settlers peaceful and contented, and everything 
seemed to promise a reward to the enterprising merchant, 
when the tide of success was unexpectedly diverted to 
another channel. 

It appears that, some time previous to Sir W. Courteis 
engaging in this speculation, a grant of all the Caribbee 
Islands, which included Barbadoes, had been made by 
James to the Earl of Carlisle; and that nobleman, now 
claiming it as his property, entered into an agreement 
with several merchants, by which he allowed them for a 
certain sum to cultivate a portion of the island, consisting 
of 10,000 acres, and to derive all the benefits resulting 
from its colonization. On the strength of this agreement, 
64 persons, under the direction of Mr. Charles Woolfer- 
stone, proceeded at once to take possession, and finding 
the original settlers disposed to acknowledge the authority 
of the Earl of Carlisle, a landing was effected without 





any opposition; and as the labours of the colonists 
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already resident had overcome the difficulties consequent 
on a first arrival, the new comers found themselves com- 
fortably situated and fairly on the road to prosperity. 
Thus was the fruit of Courteis’s labours and expenditure 
reaped by another. 

Although Mr. Woolferstone for some time conducted the 
affairs of the colony, the first n who assumed the 
title of governor was Col. Henry Hawley, who in 1629 
proceeded to Barbadoes under the Carlisle patron- 
age; but the measures of this functionary were so little 
to the taste of the colonists, and his conduct so coarse and 
arbitrary, that the island, which hitherto had been the 
scene of the utmost tranquillity and happiness, became 
distracted with civil dissensions and frequent acts of 
mutiny against the proceedings of the governor. Not- 
withstanding this, however, fresh colonists were continu- 
ally arriving, and Col. Hawley continued to exercise the 
duties of his office amid the grumbling and discontent of 
the Barbadians for several years. However, his proceed- 
ings at last grew so intolerable, that in 1641 he was 
recalled, and his vacant seat filled by Mr. Bell, a gentle- 
man who continued for many years to direct the affairs 
of the island, beneficially for the people and with honour 
to himself, and the wisdom of whose administration is 
appreciated by the inhabitants of Barbadoes even to the 
present day. From this time the population increased in a 
greater ratio than ever, though the increase had hitherto 
been greater than the most sanguine had anticipated. 
This was in a great measure owing to the calamities 
which rendered England uncomfortable a home, and 
which induced vast numbers to emigrate to this island, 
where plenty seemed to smile upon them and bid them 
welcome ; and perhaps no country of so limited an extent 
was ever colonised so rapidly as was this small spot in 
the Atlantic desert. Every day witnessed the arrival of 
some vessel crowded with refugees from the turbulence 
of faction and the violence of civil war, and these were, 
many of them, persons of good families and moderate 
fortunes. In 1650 the island was computed to contain 
20,000 white inhabitants, besides a more than equal | 
number of blacks, whom the settlers had imported from 
Africa to cultivate the ground; and at this time they 
could muster 10,000 foot and 1000 horse for its defence. 

With so large a population it was necessary to recon- 
sider and amend those regulations which had been hastily 
adopted for the security of property and the general wel- 
fare of the inhabitants ; and Mr. ell then framed those 


laws which may be said to form the constitution of the 
island, and which have continued in force, with but 


slight alterations, to the present day. He chose a council 
of ten gentlemen to assist him in the administration of the 
government ; | pee an elective assembly to represent 
the interests of the people, to frame laws, and carry on 
the great measures of legislation; and divided the island 
into four circuits and eleven parishes, for the convenience 
of election and government. The governing powers con- 
stituted by parliament consist at the present day of—a 
governor, appointed by the king; a council of twelve 
gentlemen, also appointed by the king; and an assembly 
of twenty-two freeholders, chosen by a majority of free- 
holders from the several parishes: so that the constitu- 
tion of Barbadoes may be compared to that of king, lords, 
and commons of the mother-country. 

These precautionary measures had scarcely been com- 
pleted when a well trained conspiracy, formed by the 
negroes, to assassinate all the white men in the island, 
had nearly rendered them nugatory. This horrible intent 
was discovered, only just in time to prevent its accom- 
plishment, by the active means resorted to by one of the 
——- who had been informed of the plan by one of 

is slaves. The measures taken by the governor to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an event and to punish the 
ringleaders of the present attempt were gratefully appre- 
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under the proprietory commission, to the satisfaction of 
all, until the interest of Francis lord Willoughby caused 
him to be superseded. Having obtained from Charles 
II., during his exile, a commission to be governor of 
Barbadoes, this nobleman entered into an agreement with 
the Earl of Carlisle for a term of years, upon a certain 
consideration in the neture of a fee-farm rent, to be the 
proprietary governor likewise ; and in 1650, Francis lord 
Willoughby arrived at Barbadoes. 

He found the country se gee and flourishing under 
the governmeut of Mr. Bell, and the generality of the 
inhabitants well affected to the royal cause. His first 
act was to publish a declaration of his majesty’s right to 
the dominion of the island, and that of the Earl of 
Carlisle, derived from the king, which he required all 
the inhabitants to acknowledge ; and he then proceeded to 
raise men and to fit out ships for the purpose ot compelling 
the neighbouring islands to submit to the — authority. 
These proceedings attracted the attention of the English 
government, and it was considered necessary to quell the 
growing loyalty of these colonies, and to arrest the too 
ardent spirit of the governor. 

As most of the exports from Barbadoes, consisting at 
this time of indigo, cotton-wool, tobacco, ginger, and 
fustic-wood, were to England, the parliament easily had 
it in its power to reduce the Barbadians to submission, 
by prohibiting the import of Barbadian produce. The 
trade with that island was accordingly forbidden in 1650; 
but not content with thus reducing the spirit of the 
colonists by weakening their purses, a fleet, with 2000 
troops, was fitted out under the command of Sir George 
Ascue, with instructions to reduce the disaffected islands 
to the parliamentary government. In 1651 Sir G. Ascue 
attacked the forces of Lord Willoughby at Barbadoes, but 
he did not meet with that success which would allow him 
to claim the victory ; yet the importunities of the inhabit- 
ants compelled the governor to negotiate with a view to 
capitulation. In the result, Sir G. Ascue quitted the 
island without further demonstrations of hostility, on the 
understanding that Lord Willoughby should retire. He 
was. succeeded in the government by Mr. Searle; and 
the inhabitants, having renounced the royal cause, were 
again admitted to the privileges of commerce with 


England. 
(To be continued.) 





_ Mode of preparing Sauer-Kraut.—The Germans con- 
sider the cabbage a more economical plant than even the 
potato; but in its natural state it could not form, as it does 
in Germany, a principal article of diet amongst the healthiest 
and stoutest part of the population, and it therefore under- 
goes a peculiar preparation, after which it is called “ sauer- 
kraut.” Cabbage thus prepared in the German fashion 
has been recently introduced in the dietary of the British 
navy, and occasionally it may be seen at table in England, 
in the houses of private individuals. The following recipe 
for making sauer-kraut is from a work entitled ‘Germany 
and the Germans,’ written by a gentleman long resident in 
that part of the Continent :— When the cabbage has ar- 
rived at maturity, or even beyond it, that is, when white 
and very hard (for the crops are left in the ground till late 
in autumn), the outer leaves are first peeled off, the cab- 
bage is then divided, and the stalk entirely cut away. It is 
now placed in a machine, w'\ich sets in motion several 
sharp blades, that cut it much in the same manner as we 
do pickled cabbage, but finer. This process being com- 
pleted, the whole is closely packed in barrels, and between 
each layer of cabbage is placed a sprinkling of salt, carra- 
way seeds, and juniper berries. When the barrels are full, 
they are closely covered, and pressed by heavy weights. In 
three weeks or a month it is fit for use, and will keep good 
for years. Care must be taken, when any part of it is re- 
moved, that the remainder is left covered with its own 
brine. During the season for preparing the sauer-kraut, 
thousands of persons in Germany are employed in cutting 
the cabbage. It requires four hours to boil, and is usually 
served with salt meat. The Bavarian method is, after it 
has been boiled, to mix with it butter and red wine.” 
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[View of Chatsworth.] 


CuatswortH, the ancient fesidence of the Cavendish 
family, and the princely seat of the present Duke of De- 
vonshire (whose elegant taste has added so much to the 
already renowned beauties of the spot), is situated in the 
vicinity of the Peak Hills of Derbyshire. The usual 
entrance to the park, by which the house is approached, 
isnear the little village of Edensor, but the unassuming 
appearance of the Gate and the Porter’s Lodge would not 
i: any one to imagine the magnificence which reigns 
within, 

The road however at some distance from the entrance 
gains an elevation from which the palace may be seen 
surrounded by the most beautiful trees and undulating 
ground, forming a prospect where nature and art seem 
to have vied with each other to produce the most happy 
effect. The woodland scenery of the park is graced by 
the refreshing waters of the river Derwent, which passes 
through it, and over which an elegant stone bridge is 
thrown, built by Payne from a design said to be by 
Michael Angelo. Behind the house, which forms the 
middle distance in the picture, rises a gently sloping hill 
shadowed by broad masses of thick foliage, and beyond 
are seen the romantic hills which skirt the Peak of 
Derbyshire. 

_ Chatsworth was among the domains originally given 
by William the Conqueror to one of his attendants named 
William Peveril, but it afterwards passed into the noble 
family of Cavendish, and has ever been a favourite residence 
of the earls and dukes of Devonshire. The plan of the 


present building was the production of William Talman, 
a native of Wiltshire, who was comptroller of the works 
in the reign of William III.; and the greater portion 
was built under his superintendence, but the whole extent 
of the original design has only been carried out by the 
present Duke and his predecessor, who have not only 
completed the intentions of the architect, but have added 
considerably to the original plans, and improved the ap- 
pearance of the whole. Talman was also the architect of 
Denham House, Gloucestershire, and old Thoresby House 
in Nottinghamshire. 

Chatsworth is composed of four nearly equal sides, 
with an open quadrangular court within, forming the 
portion first completed, but to this have since been added 
extensive wings and additional buildings. The sides of 
the court have open balconies, guarded by stone balus- 
trades, which are divided into different sections by twenty- 
two intervening parts forming pedestals, on which are 
placed busts, carved in stone, representing some of the 
most distinguished men of the reign of Queen Anne. 
The middle of the court is occupied by a marble statue of 
Arion seated on the back of a dolphin, round which the 
clear water of a fountain is continually playing, falling 
into a capacious basin of Derbyshire marble below. This 
figure is sometimes called Orpheus, but it seems more 
probable, as suggested by Mr. Rhodes, that it was in- 
tended to represent Arion the renowned musician and 
poet of Lesbos, who, returning from Italy, where he had 





become rich by the exercise of his talents, met with that 
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fabled adventure, without which his name and excellence 
in music would probably have been little known to pos- 
terity. It is related that the sailors, in order to possess 
themselves of his riches, had determined upon his death, 
and with great politeness informed him of his approach- 
ing fate. Not at all dismayed by the intelligence, he 
merely requested to be allowed to sing his own elegy to 
the sounds of his lyre previous to the sentence being 
carried into effect. This moderate request being acceded 
to, he struck a few chords, then broke into a strain of 
melody so enchanting as to entrance the sailors and cap- 
tivate the fishes. Taking advantage of this state of things, 
he jumped into the sea, lyre in hand, and being caught 
on the back of an enraptured dolphin, was safely borne to 
his own country, where he arrived, with a long train of 
piscivorous animals at his heels, some time before tlie 
vessel, the crew of which, we need scarcely say, were as 
much astonished as disconcerted at his appearance. 

There are also several other sculptures in the court, 
besides the ornamental carvings of the building, the best 
of which however (on the exterior) are those on the prin- 
cipal front of the house, which presents a very imposing 
appearance. 

But however faultless a building may be considered, 
there are never wanting critics who pretend to discover 
imperfections, which only exist in their own minds. Mr. 
Rhodes, in his elegant delineation of “ Peak Scenery,” 
mentions that he “ once heard an eminent artist remark, 
that the principal fault in Chatsworth was an apparent 
want of apartments suited for the accommodation of the 
domestics of so princely a mansion. It is a palace to 
the eye, where every part seems alike fitted for the noble 
owner and his guests only, and on behelding it the spec- 
tator is nahatelly led to inquire where the servants of 
such an establishment are to abide.” We doubt if such 
reflections would be made by any but a professional per- 
son, and we should imagine that the art to conceal or 
disguise the residences of the domestics, or the places 
where domestic occupations are carried on, is of para- 
mount importance in the construction of a building in 
which every part should claim the admiration of the 
spectator, and, where successfully exhibited, should claim 
the encomium rather than the blame of all who aspire 
to architectural taste. 

The rooms of this palace are generally spacious and 
lofty, some of them hung with tapestry, and all elegantly 
furnished ; but in the decorations of those parts of the 
mansion which have been left in their original state, the 
chaster taste of the present day has to lament the em- 
ployment of artists, who, although fashionable in their 
time, are now justly condemned for the flutter and gaudi- 
ness of their productions. We allude to the pictures by 
Verrio and Laguerre (whom he employed as his assistant), 
which adorn, or rather disfigure the staircases, the ceil- 
ings, and walls of so many apartments at Chatsworth. 
Even the chapel is not free from the meretricious produc- 
tions of this school. It is composed almost entirely of 
cedar-wood, the fragrance of which is immediately per- 
ceived on entering, and abounds in carved and sculptured 
ornaments which are appropriate to the building ; but it 
is also crowded with paintings which break the chastity 
of its appearance. When paintings are introduced into 
places of this character, they should reflect the dignity and 
purity of the religion the temple of which they are to grace ; 
here, however, the productions of Verrio’s pencil distract 
the attention and lead the thoughts from the contempla- 
tion of religion to the follies of the world; for although 
the chapel at Chatsworth boasts the master-piece of 
Verrio, the glitter of art so supersedes the sentiment of 
nature, that little of the latter finds its way to the mind. 
That great satirist of the vices of mankind, who censured 
all—but himself—for the follies they were guilty of, has 
not let the productions of these painters escape his 
lash— 
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‘«¢ And now the chapel’s silver bells you hear, 
That summon you to all the pride of prayer; 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre.” 
Moral Essays, 

But the looseness of design and profusion of ornament 
which are the blemish of these pictures become objects 
of the highest admiration when displayed under the chisel 
of the carver in wood or stone. e sober colour of the 
material takes away from the gaudiness of appearance, 
and the knowledge of the difficulties which have been 
encountered in the production of so unexpected an effect 
from its solid and unyielding nature, increases the plea- 
sure with which we witness the result of the artist’s 
labours. At Chatsworth are some of the finest specimens 
of the carving of Grinlin Gibbons and Samuel Watson, 
two artists nearly equal in talent, if not in fame. Some 
of the most beautiful specimens of this art at Chatsworth 
are by the former artist, but the greater portion is by 
Watson, whose receipts for the sums paid for the work 
are still preserved. 

Nothing can be imagined more beautiful than the 
carvings which decorate the walls of this palace. There 
is, particularly, a net containing dead game, by Gibbons, 
which exhibits the perfection of the art; while fruit and 
flowers, carved with a delicacy which rivals the produc- 
tions of nature herself, are flung around in the most 
graceful manner; here hanging in elegant festoons from 
the ceiling, there dropping down the walls and sides of 
the doors, as though Pomona and Flora had mingled 
their treasures, and made Chatsworth their storehouse. 

The pictures in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth are not. very numerous, but there is 
a long gallery near the entrance-hall lined with several 
hundreds of fine drawings and sketches by the old mas- 
ters; and there are several fine statues, principally col- 
lected by the present duke—among them the celebrated 
figure of the mother of Napoleon, by Canova; and the 
exquisite bust of Petrarch’s Laura, by the same sculptor, 
both of which are in the library. This magnificent room 
is worthy the valuable collection of books which it con- 
tains; and besides the statues and pictures with which it 
is adorned, it contains two porphyry vases, received-from 
Russia, which, on account of their size and beauty, attract 
the attention of every visitor. 

The fine park which surrounds the house, and the 
gardens teeming with everything rare and beautiful which 
the floriculturist could desire, have, under the fostering 
care of the Duke of Devonshire, whose taste on such 
matters is appreciated by all engaged in similar pursuits, 
become among the most celebrated in the kingdom for 
the beauty and exquisite order of their arrangements. 

Mr. Rhodes, in speaking of the beautiful views which 
abound at Chatsworth, mentions one with which he was 
particularly pleased, in the following manner :—“ A little 
to the left was the building, backed with broad and ample 
foliage; cattle reposing in groups on the bank of the 
river, or cooling themselves in the stream, adorned the 
foreground ; and the middle and remote distances, which 
were ornamented with a palace, a bridge, and towers and 
temples, disclosed altogether a scene as rich and as lovely 
as the fancy of Claude Lorraine ever portrayed when 
under the influence of his happiest inspirations. Yet the 
foreground had more of Berghem than of Claude in it: 
the respective features which constitute the peculiar 
charms of excellence of these great masters were most 
harmoniously combined ; every part was in character, and 
the whole was faithful to nature.” ‘ 

Chatsworth was for some time the residence or prison 
of Mary Queen of Scots, a circumstance which has caused 
her name to be given to a suite of apartments in the 
building, which, however, we need scarcely say, she never 
could have occupied. 
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It was here also that Hobbes, “ the great Leviathan,” 
passed many of his days, having early in life been 
received into the Devonshire family, and retained its 
confidence to his death. 

This hospitable domain was also, for a short period, 
the residence of Marshal Tallard, who was taken prisoner 
by the Duke of Marlborough at the battle of Blenheim. 
On taking leave of the Duke of Devonshire, after his 
visit, he is reported to have said, with the happy polite- 
ness of his nation, “ When I return to France, and reckon 
up the days of my captivity in England, I shall leave out 
all those I have spent at Chatsworth.” 





NOTES, BY AN UNTRAVELLED ENGLISHMAN. 
BELGIUM. 
(Coutinued from No, 474.) 


One of the prettiest sights of Brussels is the palace of 
the Prince of Orange, admission to which may be obtained 
on application at the office of the minister of finance: it 
contains a small but very choice collection of pictures ; 
and the furniture and decorations are most magnificent. 
Gilding and splendid hangings may be seen anywhere : 
here the rooms are lined, wholly or in part, with rich 
marble; and the furniture abounds in ornaments of the 
most beautiful and costly minerals, of which the most 
remarkable were presents from the Emperor of Russia. 
Two large vases, one of malachite, the other of porphyry, 
attract notice by the elegance of their form, as well as by 
their material ; and in one room two great slabs of ma- 
lachite serve for pier-tables. The ball-room, in the 
middle of the building, lighted from above, is a noble 
apartment, lined with white marble, and the great stair- 
cases are equally splendid. Every room on the first story, 
the only one shown, is floored with inlaid woods, chiefly 
oak and rosewood, in intricate and beautiful patterns. 
Itwas but just finished when the Revolution broke out, 
and is maintained, unoccupied, in the state in which it 
was left, the Prince of Orange having hitherto refused to 
remove his effects. 

The museums both of Antwerp and Brussels are rich 
in the works of Rubens and the older masters of the 
Flemish school. The ‘ Crucifixion,’ by Rubens, at Ant- 
werp, pleased me even more than the ‘ Desceut from the 
Cross ;? and two or three masterpieces of Quintin Matsys, 
in the same collection, though hard and stiff, display 
wonderful force and truth of expression in the heads, and 
riehness in the colouring. The museum of Brussels, 
kss rich in first-rate pictures, is perhaps more curious 
and complete as a collection of records of the progress of 
theart. There, and elsewhere in Flanders, the unlearned 
travelier will find paintings by artists whose very names 
he probably never heard in England, stiff, meagre in 
drawing, with no, or bad, perspective; but with the 
heads exquisitely finished, displaying nothing of ideal 
beauty, simple transcripts of nature, and that not in its 
most refined form, yet so true in expression, that it would 
em as if we had just met the originals in the next 
treet, and withal, most warm and harmonious in eolour- 
ug. I have seldom been more struck than with the 
paintings of Otto Venius, the master of Rubens; and 
hose of Van Eyck, the father of painting in Flanders, 
who lived at the end of the fourteenth century, are still 
more remarkable, considered as the first essays of a new 
at. Those of Hans Hernling, a master nearly as old, 
whose best works are at Bruges, are said to be equally 
mirable. The works of Q. Matsys, Floris, De Vos, 
ind others, bring the art down to its meridian splendour 
it the time of Rubens and his great pupil Vandyck, 
iter whom the decline of painting in Flanders was even 
wore rapid and remarkable than in Italy. 

Ghent is one of the most picturesque cities of the 
Netherlands. Its buildings are of the usual style; tall 
louses runping into every variety of gable end, One 
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front of the Hdtel de Ville is Gothic, highly decorated, 
and very fine ; the other is of that corrupt Roman style 
in which all the orders are placed in stories one above 
another, as in the Schools at Oxford. The cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Bavon, is a very fine specimen of the 
Flemish style of architecture—lofty, round-ended, round 
pillared. It is rich in marbles and pictures, the latter 
chiefly contained in the side-chapels. The most remark- 
able are, ‘The Adoration of the Lamb,’ date 1432, 
esteemed the masterpiece of the Van Eycks; ‘St. Bavon 
renouncing the Profession of Arms,’ by Rubens; and 
‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,’ by Otto Venius: there 
are however others well deserving attention. The altar. 
piece, marbles, and decorations of the choir are superb. 

The great lion of Ghent, after all, is the collection of 
pictures of M. Schamps, to which admission is readily 
granted, previous application having been made. It 
may be useful to know that in May, 1839, it was opened 
only from three to five, in consequence of the ill health 
of the owner. It contains some of the finest possible 
portraits, by Vandyck, Rubens, Vanderhelst, and Rem- 
brandt. A very small whole-length of the latter, with 
his poodle at his feet, by himself, is most singular in 
effect and admirable in execution. There is a beautiful 
Teniers, with a sweet landscape in the background; a 
picture by Rubens in imitation of Teniers; two droll 
pictures by Jan Steen, the Cuisine Maigre and Cuisine 
Gros ; a highly-finished Magdalen by lamp-light, by 
Gerard Douw ; and many more admirable works, chiefly 
of the Flemish school. Among the Italian pictures is a 
Correggio, representing the Annunciation, with no visible 
angel, a very lovely little picture. 

The church of the Beguine convent should be visited 
at evening service (7 o’clock), as a curious relic of a 
time almost gone by. It is one of the few monastic 
establishments still remaining in Flanders, and possessed, I 
believe, of considerable wealth. The convent and its 
dependencies form a little district. You turn into a 
large enclosure of mean-looking buildings, in the middle 
of which stands a quizzical red-briek church : on entering 
you are agreeably surprised by finding it a handsome 
edifice, of ample dimensions, great height, and richly 
ornamented, after the usual fashion of the Flemish 
churches. But the most remarkable thing is the view of 
the sisterhood, of whom five or six hundred may be seen 
kneeling, dressed in black, with large snow-white veils, 
many with their arms extended after the manner of a 
cross, in an attitude considered to express devotion, yet, 
when continued through the whole or greater part of the 
service, partaking, according to our notions, of the pain- 
ful mortification of a Hindu fanatic. The chanting is 
entirely performed by the sisters, and, the voices not 
being of the youngest, the effect is thin and shrill, and in 
accordance with this odd-looking ——— 

Louvain is famous for its Hdtel de Ville, the finest in 


Belgium. The cathedral is worth seeing, and contains 
some remarkable pictures—a Martyrdom and Last Sup- 
per by Hernling, a Holy Family by Q. Matsys, and a 
good pulpit. 

At Liége, a dirty, busy, thriving, picturesque old town, 
the quadrangle of an ancient building, formerly the 
bishop’s palace, now the Palais de Justice, is handsome 


and curious, much like one of our college courts. The 
cathedral formerly stood in the square before it, but was 
destroyed in the French revolution. The church of St. 
Paul, which now serves as a cathedral, deserves a visit ; 
and that of St. Jacques is still finer. The latter is a 
real Gothic church, with clustered shafts, and large win- 
dows, with good tracery. The clerestory windows in the 
choir are filled with fine painted giass, all of which, how 
ever, save one, were gone to Brussels for restoration, the 
church being under a complete repair, and that appa- 
rently in very good style. The walls within are covered 
with rich pannelling (in our Tudor style), and the arches 
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of the nave vordered with a double row of flounces of 
delicate sculpture, looking like an edging of Brussels 
lace—an ornament quite new to me. The groining is 
rich, and gilt or painted yellow: the intermediate parts 
of the ceiling (as also at St. Paul’s) are covered with rich 
arabesques in brilliant colours, which, though they may 
be censured as gaudy, are much more agreeable to the 
eye than the usual dead whiteness of walls and roofs. 

Liége, the Birmingham of Belgium, has all the ap- 
pearance of a very prosperous place: there is much new 
and handsome building about it, including a splendid 
arcade, like the Lowther Arcade, but much larger, 
wherein is a still more splendid café, which is worth a 
visit, at the expense of a few pence for a cup of coffee or 
a glass of liqueur. The valley of the Meuse, up to 
Namur and higher, is beautiful, and, I believe, is tra- 
versed by steam-boats. 

The great facility afforded by the railroad has made 
the tour of Belgium very easy and economical ; very 
interesting to the lovers of architecture and painting it 
always has been. Ten days from London would be suf- 
ficient to run through all the chief sights; a fortnight, 
enough to do it easily and thoroughly. The following 


route would perhaps be as convenient as any :—Ostend 
to Bruges, 1 day; Ghent, 1 day; Brussels, 2 days, 
stopping a couple of hours at Malines; Namur by Wa- 


terluo, 1 day; Litge, 2 days; Antwerp, stopping to see 
Louvain, 2 days. I have allowed a whole day at Brus- 
sels, Litge, and Antwerp; that at Liége is perhaps un- 
necessary, but something would depend on the hours of 
the steam-boat and railroad. The personal expenses of 
a single man certainly need not exceed ten or eleven 
francs a-day; and, with economical management, might 
be brought lower. Fifteen pounds, passage-money in- 
cluded, ought to cover the expenses of a ten days’ absence. 
If it is necessary to apply to the sacristan of a church, 
the fee of one franc for one person is sufficient : up to 12 
o’clock however the churches are always open. The 
best pictures are usually shaded with curtains, and cannot 
be scen but through the officer of the church. My esti- 
mate of expenses is made up as follows :— 
Passage to and from Ostend and Antwerp, about £4 
Travelling in Belgium (ample) . ; ° 5 
Living ten days, at 10s. (ample) . ° 5 
Fees, &c. . ° ° . ° 1 


£15 





Rearing Siik-Worms in the Deccan.—The high table- 
lands of the Deccan, situated beyond that extensive barrier 
of hills called the Western Ghauts, seem to hold out su- 
periog advantages to the flat low plains of Bengal, or almost 
of any other country, for the cultivation of the white mul- 
berry and the rearing of silk-worms. In Italy, they dare 
not venture to strip the leaves from the trees more than 
once for the worms, which are slow in their progress in that 
climate ; so that they can only have one crop of silk in the 
year. In the Deccan, the mulberry-trees thrive with the 
most surprising luxuriance, and, being in perpetual vegeta- 
tion, may be deprived of their leaves six times in the year ; 
and this without injury to them, provided a few leaves are 
allowed to remain at the tops of the branches. The pro- 
gress of vegetation is so rapid in that country, that fresh 
ones soon burst forth to supply the place of those which 
have been removed. The worm also is so rapid in its opera- 
tions that six crops of silk in the year can with ease be ob- 
tained. In the Deccan, manual labour, in consequence of 
the habits of the natives, is so cheap, that a Hindu woman 
may be employed for about fourpence daily, and a man for 
fivepence or sixpence; while in Italy, and every other 
European country, wages are considerably higher. In Italy 
they are obliged to have recourse to stoves and warm cur- 
rents of air to heat the rooms in order to hatch the egg and 
rear the worm in its natural temperature. From sudden 
changes of atmosphere also the insect in Italy is liable to 
disease, In the Deccan we labour under none of these dis- 
advantages, The sjlk-worm, being there in its natural 
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climate, requires no artificial aid. In all its varieties, from 
the copious transpiration of the watery part of the leaf 
through the pores of its body, it requires a dry, warm, and 
equable atmosphere to carry off the insensible perspiration . 
and particularly when such vast numbers of the worms are 
feeding together in the same room. The climate of the 
Deccan, from its great elevation, from the mildness of the 
rains, from its temperature, dryness, and equability, is the 
most congenial to the silk-worm of any in the world; yet 
notwithstanding these decided advantages for the cultivation 
of silk in the Deccan, it has been hitherto neglected ; while 
in Italy, with all its natural disadvantages, silk bas long 
been cultivated, and is become the grand source of the na- 
tional wealth.—Graham’'s India. 


Rationale of Property.—Why, it has been asked, should 
man be allowed to appropriate more than is necessary for 
his support? We ask, what support is meant? The mo- 
mentary satisfying of his hunger by shooting a deer or 
plucking a fruit? Is he allowed to shoot several deer and 
dry the meat for the winter? Is he not allowed to cultivate 
a tree which shall give him fruit for certainty, so that he 
may not be exposed again to hunger, the pain of which he 
knows already? May he not cultivate a patch of land to 
have corn for his children? If he has slain a buck to 
satisfy his hunger, is he allowed to appropriate the skin to 
himself and call it his own? If the industrious fisherman 
sails to the bank of Newfoundland to appropriate to him- 
self the unappropriated codfish, has he no right fo catch 
as many as he thinks he and his children shall want for the 
whole year? But they cannot live upon codfish alone: 
may he not take so many codfish as to exchange part of 
them for other food, for clothing? Does supporting his 
family not include the sending of his children to school? 
May he not catch some more to save the money he may 
obtain for it, that, should he perish at sea, his wife and chil- 
dren may not suffer from want or become a burden to 
others? Where does the meaning of “support” stop? Why 
should it apply to the satisfying of physical wants only? 
There are wants far higher than these, the wants of civi- 
lization. We want accumulated property; without it, no 
ease ; without ease, no leisure; without leisure, no earnest 
and persevering pursuit of knowledge, no high degree of 
national civilization. Aristotle lays it down as the basis of 
high civilization—to be free and have leisure.—Lieber’s 
Political Ethics. 


Effects of Cultivation on Climate.—Without cultivation 
few climates would be healthy or agreeable. In countries 
to which the labours of civilized man have never been ex- 
tended, the rivers, spreading themselves over the low 
grounds, form pestilential marshes, and forests, thickets, 
and weeds are so numerous and impenetrable, as to prevent 
the earth from receiving the beneficial influence of the 
sun’s rays. The air, from these causes, is constantly filled 
with noxious exhalations. But the efforts of the human 
race, conducted with skill and perseverance, produce a sur- 
prising change: marshes are drained; rivers embanked; 
the soil broken up by the plough is exposed to the sun and 
wind, and the clearing away of the forests raises the tem- 
perature, and allows a freer circulation to the atmosphere. 
There is little doubt that many parts of Europe enjoy a 
milder climate now than they did in the time of the Romans, 
or even at periods much more recent. Several districts in 
North America have experienced, as the country has become 
more widely settled, a similar improvement of climate. The 
destruction of forests may, however, be carried to a pernicious 
extent, either by depriving a country of shelter from pat- 
ticular winds, or (especially in hot climates) by lessening 
too much the quantity of moisture; it being well known 
that there is a great evaporation from the leaves of vege- 
tables. The — atmosphere and dreadful droughts of 
the Cape de Verd Islands are owing to the destruction of 
the forests; and Greece, Italy, and other countries are sal 
to have been deteriorated in climate from the same cause. 
It is attributed to this also that the southern part of Iceland 
is more accessible than formerly to the cold which proceeds 
from the Arctic Ocean.—Library of Usefui Knowledge 


Physical Geography. 
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